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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 

Comments: "The Central Arawaks" 
In a recent issue of the American Anthropologist I came across a 
favorable notice of Professor Farabee's work on the Central Arawaks of 
British Guiana, i.e., the Wapisianas, the Altarois, and Tarumas. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it has been reviewed by a gentleman without either 
intimate or personal knowledge of the subject, and hence many an error 
has unfortunately remained unnoticed. It is to remedy these defects 
and to prevent them remaining on record as authoritative that I feel my- 
self forced to take up my pen, and much against the grain, to write a few 
lines of destructive criticism. 

The temporary shelters made by the Wapisianas are described as 
having their roof made of the long broad leaves of the troolie palm (p. i8), 
but this particular tree (Manicaria saccifera) does not happen to grow in 
the hinterland of our colony. So again, the cassava-press is said to be a 
wicker-woven cylinder made of closely plaited strips from the midrib of 
the long leaves of the cokerite palm (p. 21). As a matter of fact, the 
midrib of the Maximiliana regia is of such a stiff consistency as to render 
its application to such a purpose absolutely impossible, its main use 
being to supply darts for the blow-gun. The press is invariably made 
from the split stem of itiriti, etc., a species of Ichnosiphon. The cassava 
sieves (p. 22) and pack baskets (p. 22) are similarly never made from the 
midribs of the palm leaf, but from these split stems. That the Wapi- 
sianas ever learned the art of spinning and weaving cotton from the 
Macusis, etc., (p. 26), is likewise extremely improbable for Mr. Melville, 
who has spent upwards of thirty years of his life amongst these very 
same people, has never heard it mentioned by them even as a legend. 
The leaf of the pine-apple plant (p. 27) is certainly never used for fibre: 
the author is referring to the Kuruwa, Korowa, etc., the preparation of 
which fibre has already been thoroughly described by the reviewer, 
with illustrations in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Sipo (p. 30) is the Brazilian term employed to denote bush rope. A very 
extraordinary mistake is the statement (p. 42) that the Arapaima 
(Sudis gigas) and Aimara (perhaps Haimara would be better) are fish 
not found on the Amazon side of the divide. Schomburgk, in the early 
forties, had already mentioned the great trade done in salted Arapaima 
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(the Warapaima of the Macusis) on the Amazon side, and its transport 
to the market at Para. The author describes a couple of methods of 
catching smaller animals and deer; in the former case by means of a loop 
placed in the runway through which the creature's head is supposed to 
pass, and in the latter by stretching a net across the path along which 
the deer is forced to run by setting fire to ; the grass behind (p. 53). 
Unfortunately neither of these devices have been hitherto seen or heard 
of in the whole of the area under consideration. Furthermore, on the 
same page the illustration of the bird trap lacks the upper portion of the 
peg supporting the structure, and upon which the whole delicacy of the 
trap depends. 

Again, the form of spring-basket fish trap, excellently illustrated no 
doubt, is unknown amongst all three tribes: it is met with amongst the 
Wai-Wais further to the southeast. 

The value of the list of iish poisons (pp. 61-64) is inappreciable in 
view of the absence of any scientific identification of the plants so em- 
ployed, although several of them have been already described, and it 
would have been preferable to defer publication of the whole work until 
those of the fourteen out of the twenty-four despatched for the purpose 
to the Department of Agriculture at Washington had come to hand. 
It is true that one or two of the poisons mentioned are traceable, but yet 
errors seem to have crept in here. Puraunun (p. 62) is certainly not a 
thistle, but an agave; the bulbs, and not the seeds of which are used as 
mentioned. Haiarri is undoubtedly a species of the universally used 
Lonchocarpus, and Haiarri Kupa (p. 63) is evidently intended for the 
Haiarri used or found in the river bays or bights, e.g., (Macusi Kuba), 
of the Rupununi, etc., while Haiarri halt (p. 63) simply means a plant 
like or similar to (Arawak halli) the Haiarri itself. 

The bibliography is far from complete, and it is certainly puzzling 
to know why the name of Roth,, who so far has published nothing con- 
cerning the three tribes under review, should be included in it. 

As to the remaining portions of the text, the present reviewer has 
the authority of Mr. Melville, to whom, and to Mr. Ogibrie, the Professor 
rightfully admits his main sources of information, for stating that the 
legends interpreted by him for the author are now scarcely recognizable, 
and that the Wapisiana vocabulary is hopelessly inaccurate. How 
much reliability can therefore be placed upon the grammar and language 
of the Central Arawaks? The author should remember that the history 
and language of any of our Guiana tribes is not to be picked up by a 
few months' cursory travel, with notes and queries obtained enroute, 
even when the expedition is backed by a lavish expenditure of money. 
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He has attempted too much in the comparatively short time at his 
disposal and the result has been a failure. There is one bright spot 
however to lighten up the background, and this lies in the excellence of 
the illustrations. One plate (no. vii) however requires explanation:, 
here it is described as " Wapisiana women weaving a hammock" though 
the author has published the identical picture in a previous work (Phila- 
delphia Museum Journal) where it is represented as showing Maopidian 
females. Which is correct? 

Walter E. Roth 

Georgetown, 

British Guiana 

Are There Evidences of an Iroquoian Migration West Of Lake 

Erie? 

In the issue of the American Anthropologist for September, 1919 
Mr. Langford described a village site on the Kankakee river in Illinois 
and called attention to the fact that its culture differed radically from 
that of other nearby sites. 

Briefly summarized the site consisted of a deep deposit of black 
refuse earth which contained animal bones in large quantity and 
numerous artifacts made of stone and clay. Chert arrowpoints were 
abundant, it being estimated that fifteen hundred had been taken from 
the site. With a very few exceptions, which Mr. Langford considered 
intrusions, these points were all tiny, keen triangles without tangs or 
notches. Potsherds were very abundant. The fragments showed that 
the entire vessels were round bottomed, with constricted necks and 
narrow collars. Amongst the decorations on the fragments were notches 
on the rims, and a chevron arrangement of impressed lines. Amongst 
the bones of various food animals there were found numerous artifacts 
made from bone and antler. No European articles were disclosed, nor 
articles made of polished slate, such as the "butter-fly stones." 

Mr. Langford called my attention to the peculiarities of this site 
after reading my article in the issue of the American Anthropologist for 
December, 1916, "The Characteristics of Iroquoian Village Sites of 
Western New York." He was struck with the similarity between the 
characteristics of Iroquoian culture and that of the Kankakee site. 
In his article he spoke of these resemblances and expressed his opinion 
that the deposit "represents an early stage of Iroquoian progress east- 
ward." . . . 

There is no doubt that he is entirely right in considering this site of 
Iroquoian origin. In my article I had noted as certain constants of 



